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Forei/i/ord 



During 1975 and 1976, 10 states and 
their departments of education have been 
Involved in the Title V, Section 505 Pro- 
ject, "Interstate Cooperative Effort for 
Gifted and Talented." Staff members of 
the Alabama, Georgia and South Carolina 
education agencies have developed a 
guide for educational practitioners to use 
in planning, organizing and conducting 
in-service education programs in the area 
of the gifted and talented. Educators 
from the remaining seven states worked 
on two other components of the project - 
identification of the gifted and talented 
and program development. 

This publication attempts to summarize 
the viewpoints, thinking and observations 
of selected nationally recognized persons 
on the topic of education for the gifted. 
It is our hope that this publication will 
provide a useful approach to in-service 
education for all persons in local educa- 
tion agencies who in any way affect pro- 
grams serving the gifted and talented. 
The uniqueness of local education agen- 
cies and the flexibility often needed by 
DcatTojTar^faTnTeTs~a^ 

been given. The guide explores 
principles that affect in-service 
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education; it also presents alternative in- 
service models, and examines staff and 
teacher competencies. Annotated refer- 
ences are included. 

We, the undersigned, appreciate the 
opportunity for our respective depart- 
ments of education to be a part of this 
project with its many valuable products 
and experiences. We have also found in- 
valuable this approach to sharing ex- 
periences and staff competencies, and 
we hope others will find this information 
equally helpful. 
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State Superintendent of Schools 
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Dr. 'Cyril B. Busbee 

State Superintendent of Education 

South Carolina Department 
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Interstate Cooperative Effort 
for Gifted/Talented 

On July 1, 1974, the South Carolina De- 
partment of Education was awarded a 
Title V, Section 505 grant to direct a ten- 
state effort in developing interstate co- 
operation and communication in the area 
of gifted education. 

The Title V grant called for cooperative 
efforts among the states of Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, South Dakota and Wyoming. James 
H. Turner, coordinator. Programs for the 
Gifted, South Carolina Department of 
Education, served as project director. 

An Interstate Planning Conference was 
held in Columbia, S. C. on Sept. 11-13, 
1974, with one representative from each 
project state participating. 

An Interstate Work Conference was 
held in Atlanta. Ga. on Dec. 4-7, 1974, 
with a state agency team of five persons 
from each project state participating. 
'Various consultants provided an in-deptfT 
discussion of student identification, pro- 
gram development and teacher training 
in the area of gifted education. 

During Spring 1975, each project state 
planned and conducted a state conference 
appropriate to its own stage of develop- • 
ment. Project funds were used to assist 
each state in this effort. Over 3,000 educa- 
tors attended these conferences. 

A proposal for continuation of the 
Title V project was approved for 1975-76 
and included the development of publica- 
tions in three specific areas, or com- 
ponents. 

• Identification — Kentucky, Louisiana 
and North Carolina (lead state) 

• Program Development — South Da- 
kota, Mississippi, Wyoming and 
Florida (lead state) 



• Teacher/Staff In-service — Alabama, 
South Carolina and Georgia (lead 
state) 

In addition to the publications, several 
other pro ducts w ere develo ped as a part 
of the title V project. A special contract 
with Dr. John Rader in Indiana resulted 
in the refinement and production of a 
"Mediated Simulation on the Identifica- 
tion of Gifted and Talented". The ten 
project states also received copies of 
materials, booklets and original video- 
tapes dealing with teaching strategies 
for the gifted; these were developed 
through two other contracts with Dr. 
Dorothy Sisk, University of South Florida, 
and Dr. Leonard J. Lucito and Dr. Joseph 
Walker, Georgia State University. 

It is anticipated that the interstate co- 
operation developed and fostered through- 
the Titip V project and the subsequent use 
of the publications and audiovisual pro- 
ducts will serve as a catalyst to project 
states and others in the development of 
programs for tho gifted. 
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In-Seri/ice Educahon 
Terminology- 

Need-Misrakes- 
Change 



INTRODUCTION 

This publication was prepared for the 
practitioner. Its major purpose is to pro- 
vide local education agency personnel 
with suggestions and guidelines that will 
assist them in planning and implementing 
in-service education programs for the 
teacher of the gifted and talented. It is not 
to be considered as a cookbook or a pre- 
scription pad from which one can obtain 
a canned in-service program. Rather, it 
was written with several purposes in 
mind: first, to examine, briefly the need 
for in-service education, especially in the 
area of the gifted and talented; second, to 
examine some of the positive and negative 
factors that affect in-service education 
programs; third, to discuss competencies 
needed by both staff and teachers work- 
ing with in-service education programs 
n7r"the "area "of the gifted"and falented; 
fourth, to set forth and discuss general 
principles governing in-service education 
programs; fifth, to provide a suggested 
model for educational planners and im- 
plementers to use in planning, designing 
and conducting in-service activities; sixth, 
to provide r suggested list of basic profes- 
sional materials, both print and non print, 
that can be used for in-service in t^.e area 
of the gifted. 

The discussions presented in this pub- 
lication are viewpoints, facts, generaliza- 
tions and opinions based upon visits to 
model in-service programs, participation 
in such programs, work with leading ex- 
perts in the area of the gifted and talented 
and a review of professional literature 
dealing with in-service education and the 
education of the gifted and talented. 
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Each idea is presented with the hope that 
it will be helpful to educational planners, 
facilitators and implementers as they plan 
and initiate changes in the education of 
theTgifted and talented; 

TERMINOLOGY 

The terminology used in writing or 
speaking about a given subject can often 
facilitate or deter communication. The 
definitions and amplification given here 
have been selected for their practical 
value in examining or thinking about 
the various aspects of in-service education 
for the teacher of the gifted and talented. 
In-S3rvice education 
In-service education is a process 
through which staff and teachers re- 
ceive in-the-field training that en- 
ables them to become better profes- 
sional practitioners making a direct 
impact upon the quality of instruc- 
tion for gifted and talented students. 
It Includes all activities aimed at the 



improvemeni of professional person- 
nel. In-service activities may be 
directed toward a number of results, 
for example, bringing about change. 
In-service education can be the 
planned process through which a 
local education agency brings about 
change in teacher behaviors and 
attitudes as well as changes in in- 
structional programming for chil- 
dren. In-service education may also 
become the vehicle for upgrading 
teacher skills, involving teachers as 
active participants in assessing needs 
and planning in-service content and 
activities. In-service education is 
also a maintenance process. It often 
becomes the way in which local 
education agencies maintain the cur- 
rent level o^ programming. 

Staff 

In this publication, staff refers to 
local education agency administra- 
tors such as superintendents, assis- 
tant superintendents, directors of 
instruction, curriculum directors, 
principals, assistant principals and 
support personnel such as psycholo- 
gists, counselors and librarians. Dif- 
ferentiated instructional program- 
ming for- the- gifted and talented 
requires personnel knowledgeable in 
the area of the gifted. Because of the 
differentiated staffing patterns used 
in many school systems, the sizes of 
school systems and the jobs that 
must be done to ensure that needs of 
all children and youth are met, a 
single individual cannot be expected 
to assume total responsibility for 
gifted and talented programming. 
Therefore, it is essential that desig- 
nated staff members be involved in 
in-service education in the education 
of the gifted and talented. 

Teachers 

In this publication, teachers refers 
to those instructional personnel who 
give direct services to gifted and 
talented students on either a full- 



time or part-time basis. The term 
"teacher" is used generically to in- 
clude all who in some capacity pro- 
vide a direct service to students. 

Gifted and Talented 

For the purposes of this publication, 
gifted and talented children are de- 
fined as **those. identified by pro- 
fessional qualified persons who, by 
virtue of outstanding abilities, are 
capable of high performance. These 
are children who require different- 
iated educational programs and/or 
services beyond those normally pro- 
vided by the regular school program 
in order to realize their contribution 
to self and society. Children capable 
of liigh performance include those 
V ith demonstrated achievement 
and/or potential ability in any of 
the following areas, singly or in com- 
bipfition. 
«' general intellectual ability 

• specific academic aptitude 

• creative or productive thinking 

• leadership ability 

• visual and performing arts 

• psychomotor ability 

It can be assumed that utilization of 
these criteria for identification of the 
gifted and talented will encompass a 
minimum of three to five percent of 
the school population."^ The above 
definition is the one adopted by the 
U. S. Office of Education for inclusion 
in the 1971 report to Congress. It 
is probably the most commonly used 
definition today. However, because 
of the nature of programming across 
the country, varying philosophies of 
education, legislative mandates, 
state and local policies, regulations 
and procedures governing program 
operation, there are legions of defini- 
tions. Throughout the remainder of 
this publication the word *'gifted" 
will be used when referring to both 
gifted and talented. 

'Marland Jr. S. P.. Education of the Gifted and Talented, 
Volume I: Report to Congress of the United States p. IX. 
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THE NEED FOR IN-SERVICE 

The need for in-service education pro- 
grams in the area of the gifted cannot be 
stressed too strongly. Professional litera- 
ture in the areas of the gifted and in- 
service education, as well as experience 
and observations of past and present 
practices indicates that the need for 
in-service education grows out of the 
following reasons. 

• Program implementation in the area 
of the gifted at both the state depart- 
ment of education and the local 
education and the local education 
agency level is a relatively new 
development.* 

• Teacher preparation programs in the 
area of the gifted at either the under- 
graduate or the graduate level are 
limited in numbers. 

• Few state departments of education 
require that teachers of the gifted 
have any pre-service background in 
the education of the gifted at either 
the undergraduate or graduate level 
prior to beginning work in the field. 

• Pre-service preparation of both pro- 
fessional staff and teachers is usually 
considered to be a general intro- 
duction to education and rarely in- 
cludes an introduction to the educa- 
t i o ri"6nh e~gif fecJI ^ 

• Educational and social change makes 
some current professional materials, 
strategies, tools and knowledge obso- 
lete or ineffective in a relatively 
short period of time. 

• Coordination and articulation of 
any instructional program for the 
gifted and talented require changes 
in people, even when they are func- 
tioning at a highly professional level. 

• In-service education programs aid in 
morale building and in providing 
teachers with new ideas to be used 
for instructional purposes. 

' The reader should be aware that even though the field 
is comparatively new for most state and local agencies 
there is a large body of knowledge concerning gifted 
child education that can be utilized in developing in- 
service programs. 



In-service education in the area of the 
gifted is necessary for all members of a 
professional staff, including regular class- 
room and special teachers, if differenti- 
ated instructional programming for the 
gifted is to be successful. The obvious 
reason, of course, is that education of the 
gifted is not the exclusive domain of the 
special teacher, but results only from the 
cooperative efforts of all professionals 
who come in contact with the gifted. Ac- 
quisition of new knowledge about human 
growth, development and learning as re- 
lated to the gifted, development of new 
skills and strategies, production of new 
and differentiated instructional materials 
resulting from in-service education ac- 
tivities — all of these activities should 
bring about improvement of instruction 
for the gifted through improved perform- 
ance of those responsible tor instruction. 

MISTAKES IN PLANNING AND 
CONDUCTING IN-SERVICE 

Professional literature on in-service 
education and the education of the gifted 
rarely deals with the mistakes made by 
educators in planning and conducting in- 
service activities. Yet, not all in-service 
programs are successful. Indications are, 
based on examination of professional 
~ I i t eTat ureT^' bservat i oTi~df ""alill^p aTf i'c^^^ 
tion in in-service programs, reviews of 
evaluation forms for in-service meetings 
and informal discussions with in-service 
participants, that the mistakes made in 
conducting in-service education programs 
can be categorized under three general 
headings. 

• Staff, teacher and program needs — 
Ben M. Harris and Wailand Bessent 
in their book, In-Service Education^ 
suggest that the needs of teachers 
and other staff members should be 
central to all in-service efforts. The 
writers of this publication believe 
that program needs should be added. 
In most instances, the needs of the 

^Harris, Ben f^. and Bessent. Wailand. In-Service Educa- 
tion p. 5. 
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three groups — teachers, other staff 
and program — are taken into con- 
sideration in planning and conducting 
in-service activities. However, there 
is evidence to indicate that some 
in-service programs are unsuccess- 
ful because they continue to be 

• based on the interests of ad- 
ministrators and supervisors, 

• planned and executed with 
little regard for individual dif- 
ference, 

• planned and executed with little 
regard for individual needs, 

• based on hasty surveys of teach- 
er interests not necessarily re- 
flecting needs, 

• planned and executed with little 
consideration to the question of 
evaluation, 

• planned and conducted as an 
afterthought prior to the initia- 
tion of a new program. 

In-service staff, resources and con- 
tent — The term 'In-service staff" is 
used in this particular section to 
refer to two groups — those respon- 
sible for planni ng and conducting in- 
service activities, and consultants 
employed to provide consultative 
services. In many instances, the 
failure to have a coordinator of in- 
service activities results in poorly 
executed plans. A second problem 
often seen with in-service staffs is 
that those brought in as specialists 
or consultants are not well-qualified 
in the field in which they are asked to 
work and often are unaware of the 
needs that exist at the local education 
level. A third problem focuses on the 
kinds of resources made available to 
in-service participants. Too often 



such resources, both human and ma- 
terial, are unrelated to participant 
and program needs. The fourth prob- 
lem relates to the content of in- 
service meetings. Sometimes it is 
totally unrelated to teacher needs 
and levels of competency. 
• In-service program format — In many 
instances, in-service programs take 
on stereotyped formats such as a 
presentation followed by questions 
from the audience or possibly an 
audiovisual presentation. There 
seems, in some instances, to be little 
consideration given to changing the 
format normally used for in-service 
activities. A later chapter in this 
publication will discuss planning and 
selecting in-service formats and 
designs or strategies for varying 
programming. 

IN-SERVICE AS A CHANGE AGENT 

As stated earlier in this chapter, one of 
the functions in-service education is to 
serve as a planned process through which 
a local education agency can effect change 
in teacher behaviors and attitudes as well 
as changes in instructional programming 
for students. The administrative and 
supervisory staff of a local education 
ag enc y h as th e responsibility of^providing 
the ways and means to enable change, 
thus making the agency as a whole a 
better performer. In-service education, 
well planned and executed, can be the 
major vehicle used by an agency to effect 
desirable changes as well as to maintain 
a high level of performance. The acquisi- 
tion of knowledge and the development of 
skills through in-service programs must 
be followed by action on the part of in- 
service participants if in-service is to be 
an effective change agent. Recognition of 
this fact by administrative and super- 
visory staff and by teachers will enhance 
the effectiveness of in-service education. 
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Guiding Principies 
for in-Seri/ice 
Educal"ion 



This section has a very distinct purpose. 
It is to outline for the reader 12 principles 
that may serve as guidelines for educa- 
tional planning. These principles should 
assist educators in planning, organizing 
and implementing in-service education 
programs in the area of the gifted. They 
were formulated following visits to a 
variety of in-service education programs, 
a review of professional literature on the 
education of the gifted and in-service 
teacher education, consultation with 
leading authorities in the education of the 
gifted and a review of evaluation forms 
from conferences and in-service sessions. 

PRINCIPLE I: THE QUALITY OF IN- 
SERVICE IN THE AREA OF THE GIFTED 
IS DEPENDENT UPON EFFECTIVE 
LEADERSHIP AND COORDINATION. 

One of the keys to successful and mean- 
ingful in-service education programs in 
itl.?...JLC?3[ Pi ..giftpd is jquality of the 
support and leadership given by the ad- 
ministrative and supervisory staff of local 
education agencies. Their roles, in turn, 
are affected by their concepts of the na- 
ture of in-service education and the psy- 
chology of change within individual 
groups. The importance of knowledge- 
able, competent and dynamic leadership 
cannot be stressed too much. In order to 
provide such leadership, administrative 
and supervisory staffs must 

• recognize the need for in-service in 
the area of the gifted; 

• assign the coordination of in-service 
education activities in the area of the 
gifted to a staff member who is 
knowledgeable in the education of 
the gifted and has the time to conduct 
responsibilities related to the task; 
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create a climate that is conducive to 
and accepting of change and growth; 
serve as facilitators for planning, 
organizing and conducting in-ser- 
vice^du cation^ programs^ 
provide tFe encdurageirnent needed 
for active involvement in in-service 
education programs; 
be willing to involve in planning, 
setting goals, identifying needs and 
evaluating results those persons who 
are to be most affected by in-service 
education programs and the result- 
ing change; 

be knowledgeable of and willing to 
use a variety of in-service education 
activities; 

have an understanding of the psy- 
chology of change and procedures 
for bringing about change; 
have respect for human personality 
and faith in those to be affected by 
change; 

budget specifically for in-service 
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education dealing with the gifted; 

• evaluate in-service education activ- 
ities for possible revisions and up- 
dating. 

PRINCIPLE II: IN-SERVICE EDUCATION 
SHOULD BE PLANNED AND BASED ON 
A NEEDS ASSESSMENT IN THE AREA 
OF THE GIFTED. 

Earlier in this publication reference was 
made to the fact that one of the reasons 
in-service education programs are not 
always successful is thai sometimes such 
programs are not based on adequate 
needs assessments, instead they are 
based on superficial and hastily conducted 
surveys. Determining the actual needs or 
problems to be investigated through in- 
service education is not an easy task. It 
is one that requires the thinking of many 
and an examination of existing education- 
al programming. It may involve the exami- 
nation of such questions as the following. 

• Does the school's philosophy of edu- 
cation support differentiated pro- 
gramming for the gifted? 

• Why should there be a special dif- 
ferentiated program for the gifted? 

• What are the goals, objectives and 
outcomes expected for the agency, 
staff, teacher and student? 

^H.owjshalLth-e^jlad_b.e^defined2 

• By what criteria shall the target 
population be identified? 

• What is the* scope of the problem? 
How many gifted are enrolled in the 
system? 

• How effective is the present instruc- 
tional program for the identified 
target population? 

• What modifications or changes need 
to be made in the present program to 
make it better serve the needs of the 
identified population? 



• What modifications or changes need 
to be made in the present program to 
make it better serve the needs of the 
identified population? 

• What delivery models will best meet 
the needs of the identified population 
and can best be implemented by the 
educational agency? 

• By what procedure shall a student be 
placed in a differentiated program? 

• What research findings are avail- 
able to assist in making decisions? 

• What teacher skills will need to be 
developed to assist in bringing about 
change, improving instruction or 
operating a new program? 

• What teacher competencies need to 
be developed? 

• How shall program effectiveness be 
evaluated? 

These questions are a sampling of those 
a planning committee must answer in a 
needs assessment. Rather than explore a 
series of questions leading to a determina- 
tion of needs, a planning committee may 
wish to employ a needs assessment meth- 
od such as the printed example which 
follows. Developed by Dr. Joseph Ren- 
zulli,* this instrument should assist local 
education agencies in examining the va- 
.rj o u s . .facets ...of . p rog raram ing_f o r. Jhe^„ 
gifted that have direct bearing upon pro- 
gram development and operation. The 
approach to using such an instrument 
as the Renzulli Needs Assessment System 
for Planning and Developing Programs for 
the Gifted and Talented must be deter- 
mined by the local agency. Individual 
completion of such instruments and 
compilation of the results will be the best 
procedure for some, while for others com- 
pletion as a group or committee may be 
best. 
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* Used by permission. 



A Needs Assessment System for Planning and Developing 

" " Programs for the Gifted and Talented 

Joseph S. Renzulli 
Bureau of. Educational Research 
University of Connecticut 
(JSRi 197 5) 



Planning Activities 


j Unimportant ^ 
II Irfelevant ^ 


Marginal ^ 
ll Importance 


Average i 
Importance 


Moderate ^ 
Importance 


1 Important 


1 Average 


1 Rank 


Type of Decision 
& Chief Decision 


Time 
(E M L) 


Delivery System 
Who will carry out this activity? 

Mnvii uuilt it ht* pnrric>H mit? 

Estimated cost? 


1. Decide on curriculdr 
areas in which the 
program will focus. 
















1 






2. Develop an identifi- 
cation system. 
















r 






3. Review literature on 
programs foTgifted 
and talented. 






















4. Survey the community 
for agencies and 
facilities that might 
serve as resources. 






















5. Prepare a proposes) 
budget. 






















6. Develop job specifica- 
tions for progrum 
coordinator. 






















7. Selecl a program 
coordinator. 






















8. Obtain financial 
support from the 
board of education. 






















9. Decide on wliich grade 
levels will be involved 
in the program. 






- 
















10. Formulate a statement 
of the philosophy of 
your program. 






















11. Sup/ey the extent and 
varvety of gifted and 
tal<?nte<{ students in 
our district. 






















12, Devb!op a syctim for 
reporting to parents. 






















1.3. Review literature on 
identification 
instruments. 




















• 


14. Decide on how many 
students the program 
will serve. 






















15. Survey the community 
for potential resource 
persons. 






















16. Establish an advisory 
committee. . 






















17. Develop a plan for 
program evaluation. 






















18. Review literature on 
characteristics of 
gifted and talented. 






















19. Decide on a pattern 
of organization or 
program prototype 
(i.e.. special class on 
resource from independ* 
ent study, etc.) 






















20. Obtain space in one or 
more buildings. 
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Planning Activities 



21. 



Establish a parents' 
group. 



22. Decide in which depart- 
ment or under which 
adminhtrator the pro- 
grarn will be located. 



23. Survey the faculty for 
potential resource 
persons. 

24. Obtain financial sup- 
port from the state 
legislature. 

25. Develop awareness of 
need for a program on 
the part of the faculty. 

26. Review literature on 
history of gifted 
education. 



27. Develop job specifica- 
tions for program 
teachers. 



28. Establish general 
goals and o bj ec 1 1 v e s . 

29. Obt ain a jjt I IJ I grant' 

30. Develop public aware- 
ness of need for a 
program. 

31. Formulate a df'finition 
of giftcdness, 

32. Establish a planning 
committee, 

33. Review and select 
_ curricular materials. 

34. Obtain the services 

■ of a general consultant. 

35. yis[tj)ther programs, 

36. Decide on how much 
time students will 
spend in the program. 

37. Decide upon which 

i type(s) of giftedness 
the program will focus. 

38. Survey the faculty for 
potential program 
personnel. 

39. Develop board of 
education awareness 
of the need for a 
program. 



40. Develop awareness of 
the need for a program 
on the part of the 
administrative staff. 

41. 
42. 
A3. 
44. 



3 ? 

T3 



I? 



Type of 
& Chief 
Mak 



Decision 
Decision 
er(s) 



Time 
(E, M, L) 



Delivery System 

Who will carry out this activity? 
Howwiil it be carried out? 
Estimated cost? 
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PRINCIPLE III: CLEARLY DEFINED OB- 
JECTIVES FOR IN-SERVICE EDUCATION 
SHOULD BE FORMALIZED AND ANTICI- 
PATED OUTCOMES ESTABLISHED. 

The success of in-service programs 
can best be measured by evaluating well- 
defined objectives and formally stated 
expectations. In planning in-service 
education in the area of the gifted, both 
objectives and expected outcomes should 
be particular to the area of the gifted, 
they should not be so general that the role 
of gifted education becomes lost in the in- 
service process. Educational planners 
should keep in mind 

• the exceptional abilities of the tar- 
get population (gifted students), 

• the anticipated social role the target 
population (gifted students) may as- 
sume as adults and the competencies 
teachers need to assist students as- 
sume such roles, 

• the degree of differentiation needed 
in curricular adjustments for the 
gifted. 

PRINCIPLE IV: IN-SERVICE SHOULD BE 
REQUIRED FOR THOSE WORKING 
DIRECTLY WITH THE GIFTED AS WELL 
AS FOR OTHER TEACHERS, ADMINIS- 
TRATORS AND/OR SUPERVISORS IN 
SUPPORT ROLES. 

The fact that program implementation 
in the area of the gifted is relatively new, 
both at the state and local education 
agency level, makes in-service education 
an absolute must for everyone concerned 
with program development if program 
operation is to be successful. Adminis- 
trative and supervisory staff must under- 
stand the ways in which instruction for 
the gifted differs from instruction for all 
students. In addition, they need to be 
aware of the various facets of differen- 
tiated program development and opera- 
tion. The scarcity of teacher preparation 
programs in the education of the gifted 
at both the undergraduate and graduate 
levels makes it imperative that teachers of 
the gifted be involved in in-service educa- 
tion. The majority of teachers of the 



gifted have entered the field from other 
areas of education, further making re- 
training through in-service education 
programs necessary. In situations where 
mainstreaming and the use of a resource 
room and teacher are the delivery models 
for a special differentiated instructional 
program, it is most essential for the regu- 
lar classroom teacher to be involved In 
planned in-service education programs in 
the education of the gifted. Only through 
such programs will the teacher under- 
stand the purposes of the special program 
and the resource teacher's role. Also 
through such a program, the teacher will 
learn to adjust instructional strategies as 
well as the curriculum so that the educa- 
tional needs of the gifted, both cognitive 
and affective, are better met. 

PRINCIPLE V: MOTIVATIONAL FORCES 
AFFECTING PARTICIPANTS SHOULD BE 
CONSIDERED IN PLANNING AND CON- 
DUCTING IN-SERVICE. 

The frequently heard comment that 
many educators are not interested in par- 
ticipating in in-service education pro- 
grams may in some cases be justified. 
One reason for negative reactions to in- 
service may very well be that little gain 
accrues. Planners of in-service education 
must consider the motivations of partici- 
pants, which may be related to such fac- 
tors as 

• timing, 

• individual desire for improvement 
of teaching skills, 

• relevance and practicality of ac- 
tivities, 

• caliber of resource personnel, 

• opportunities to use the information 
gained, 

• certification requirements at both 
state and local levels, 

• salary increments, 

• implementation of new programs, 

• financial support for in-service 
participants, 

• prior notice of in-service program 
content, 
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• continuing education requirements 
at state and local levels. 

Participation in in-service education 
must be based upon some form of motiva- 
tion and potential personal satisfaction 
from improved skills and competencies. 

PRINCIPLE VI: THE SEQUENCING OF 
IN-SERVICE ACTIVITIES AND THE 
AMOUNT OF TIME ALLOTTED TO 
THOSE ACTIVITIES SHOULD DEPEND 
UPON PROGRAM CONTENT, TARGET 
POPULATION, SELECTED IN-SERVICE 
MODEL, GOALS AND OBJECTIVES AND 
ANTICIPATED OUTCOMES. 

The sequencing and timing of in-service 
education programs is one of the most 
pressing problems faced by educational 
planners. For such programs to be bene- 
ficial to the participant and to the local 
education agency, they must be appro- 
priately scheduled. 

The depth and purposes of the content 
to be introduced during an in-service pro- 
gram become major factors in scheduling. 
If content is to be presented at the aware- 
ness level only, then one hour after school 
may not be poor time allotment. However, 
if material is to be presented at either the 
skill or production level, then one hour 
after school is insufficient. Teachers 
and other participants must be given suf- 
ficient time to become actively involved 
in the development of new skills and in 
the production of instructional materials. 

A second item to be considered in deter- 
mining the time and schedule for in- 
service activities is the people for whom 
in-service is planned. Such factors as the 
level of professional sophistication and 
experience of the target group play im- 
portant roles in timing and scheduling. 
For some topics and groups, one hour is 
sufficient, while for other topics and 
groups, much more time is necessary. 

A third factor that must be considered 
is the model or design a local education 
agency chooses for offering in-service. If 
the plan is to offer graduate courses on 
a university campus, timing will probably 
be to some degree determined by uni- 



versity policy. For example, a local agency 
may elect to have a college or university 
offer off-campus courses at a site con- 
venient to teachers within small geogra- 
phical regions. Should the agency select 
summer workshops, timing may be deter- 
mined by the opening and closing of 
school or other local or state policies. 
Other models may indicate weekend 
classes or workshops, while still others 
may require timing adjusted to the indi- 
vidual rather than to a group. 

One of the first and most difficult tasks 
planners of in-service programs face is to 
determine what is expected from the 
sessions. These outcomes have a direct 
effect upon the timing and scheduling of 
in-service education activities, and must 
be major considerations of early planning 
sessions. 

Chapter three of this publication dis- 
cusses a variety of in-service designs used 
by local education agencies throughout 

• he country. Successful operation of some 
■A these alternatives may require giving 

participants release time during the regu- 
lar working day. Whether or not this is a 
practice generally accepted by an agency 
will depend upon program, content, tar- 
get population, goals and objectives, anti- 
cipated outcomes and agency policies. 

PRINCIPLE VII: AN APPROPRIATE DE- 
SIGN FOR INITIATING AND IMPLE- 
MENTING IN-SERVICE EDUCATION 
SHOULD BE SELECTED. 

In the first section of this publication 
the reasons why in-service education 
programs often are not successful were 
discussed. One of the reasons given was 
the failure of educational planners to 
purposefully and effectively vary in- 
service activities. The most commonly 
employed designs or strategies seem to 
be the lecture followed by a question and 
answer period and the large group pre- 
sentation followed by small group discus- 
sions. In selecting models or designs, 
planners should take into consideration 

• purposes for which in-service is being 
offered, 
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• anticipated outcomes, 

• time at which in-service will be, 
scheduled, 

• resources to be made available. 

Diversity and flexibility should be key 
components of in-service programs at 
either the local or state education agency 
level. A variety of approaches to the solu- 
tion of a problem can increase productiv- 
ity and improve instruction. 



PRINCIPLE VIII: IN-SERVICE EDUCA- 
TION SHOULD INCLUDE OPPORTUNI- 
TIES FOR PARTICIPANTS TO BECOME 
INVOLVED IN INFORMAL INTER- 
PERSONAL RELATIONSHIPS. 

According to many conference partici- 
pants, one of the greatest benefits of at- 
tending state, regional and national con- 
ferences or even one day in-service is 
the opportunity to talk with others in the 
same field. This seems to hold true in the 
area of the gifted. Because of the small 
number of gifted students enrolled in 
many school systems, there may be only 
one teacher of the gifted, thus there may 
be no one else with whom the teacher 
can successfully share concerns and ideas. 
The sfTiall number of teachers of the gifted 
in school systems or within geographical 
regions also makes it difficult convenient- 
ly to locate in-service education in the 
field. Opportunities to find out what 
others are doing and to share ideas can 
serve as morale builders and motivators 
for teachers. The authors encourage those 
responsible for planning in-service educa- 
tion to allow time for informal interper- 
sonal relationships and incubation of 
new ideas. 



PRINCIPLE IX: IN-SERVICE EDUCATION 
RESOURCES, HUMAN, MATERIAL AND 
FINANCIAL, SHOULD BE APPROPRI- 
ATELY SELECTED AND PROVIDED TO 
EFFECTIVELY PLAN AND MEET IN- 
SERVICE NEEDS. 



Successful in-service in the area of the 
gifted should reflect three characteristics. 
Consultants should be used who are know- 
ledgeable in education of the gifted or the 
in-service topic and who also can establish 
good rapport with participants. They may 
be from without or within the system; 
usually they are involved because of their 
expertise and their ability to serve as 
possible change agents. They should be 
well-informed, possessing in-depth knowl- 
edge about the area, about self and the 
dynamics of change. They should be flex- 
ible and adaptable to diverse situations 
when working with in-service groups. 

Educational planners also are responsi- 
ble to consultants for providing them with 
a clear understanding of the local educa- 
tion agency's objectives, problems, philo- 
sophy and channels of communication. 
•Unless this is done consultants are often 
placed in embarrassing positions and 
maybe unable to share their expertise. 

In almost every type of in-service educa- 
tion program in the area of the gifted, 
three kinds of resources are necessary. 
The selection and role of human resources 
has been discussed. Equally important, 
are the printed and audiovisual profes- 
sional materials used by participants. In 
the area of the gifted such materials, 
especially printed, are unlimited. Careful 
screening is needed, with selections based 
upon 

• objectives, 

• content, 

• requirements for participants, 

• anticipated outcomes, 

• participants' degree and level of 
content application. 

A third necessary resource is funds. An 
adequate budget for in-service education 
should be available to educational plan- 
ners and implementers. Sufficient funds 
should be included to provide competent 
human resources, release time for teach- 
ers, graduate fees and adequate profes- 
sional rpaterials. -The in-service model 
selected will have some bearing upon the 
7 amount of funds needed. 
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PRINCIPLE X: THE SUCCESS OF IN- 
SERVICE EDUCATION IS DEPENDENT 
UPON THE PARTICIPANTS' DEGREE 
AND LEVEL OF CONTENT APPLICA- 
TION. 

A comment sometimes heard after an 
in-service education session relates to the 
fact that content has been elementary 
and repetitious. Another frequent com- 
ment is, "Well, we heard nothing new." 
The planning and implementation of in- 
service activities to meet the needs of all 
staff members and teachers within a local 
education agency is a very difficult task, 
as needs are often unique to the person 
or to the school. To avoid repetition, ele- 
mentary presentations, overworked 
topics and consultants, those responsible 
for in-service activities may wish to 

• use a needs assessment instrument 
prior to planning in-service pro- 
grams, 

• survey staff and teachers to deter- 
mine topics of interest to prospec- 
tive participants, 

• involve staff and teachers in plan- 
ning, operating and evaluating in- 
service designs, strategies and re- 
sources, 

• pre-test participants' knowledge and 
background. 



PRINCIPLE XI: IN-SERVICE EDUCA- 
TION SHOULD INCLUDE AN EFFECTIVE 
MEANS OF EVALUATION. 

Evaluation may be defined as a process 
by which it is determined whether or not 
an activity has been successful. If in- 
service education is to be effective, is 
essential and must be an integral part of 
the process. It can be the most essential 
step in planning for future in-service, 
since the truest evaluation lies in the 
quality of the program provided to gifted 
students and in the performance of teach- 
ers, students and staff. Evaluation and 
possible strategies will be further dis- 
cussed in another section of this publica- 
tion. 
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PRINCIPLE XII: IN-SERVICE TARGET 
AUDIENCES SHOULD BE EXPANDED 
TO INCLUDE PARENTS, COMMUNITY 
MEMBERS AND OTHER INDIVIDUALS 
WHO MAY BE PARTICIPANTS IN EDU- 
CATION OF THE GIFTED. 

Since the education of the gifted is not 
limited to a formal teacher-pupil rela- 
tionship and since many other individuals 
are needed to implement the most mean- 
ingful education program for the gifted, 
it is appropriate for in-service activities 
to include such individuals as parents, 
community volunteers, resource person- 
nel and other support individuals. The 
variety of detfvery models an agency may 
use to. provide services to gifted students 
makes it necessary for those who give 
direct services to have some background 
in the education of the gifted. Such in- 
volvement may aid in staffing special pro- 
grams in rural areas. 

The role of parents in the education of 
gifted children and youth is most impor- 
tant, for they are the first contributors to 
their children's education and to the de- 
velopment of their personal value pat- 
terns. Active and early involvement in 
most in-service activities can assist pa- 
rents in understanding the nature and 
needs of their children and can aid them 
in becoming strong supporters of and 
involved participants in differentiated 
programming for the gifted. 

One of the better known ways of broad- 
ening offerings to gifted students is to 
use the services of community resource 
people or services available through com- 
munity agencies such as the public library. 
Representatives of these groups who 
work with gifted students need to under- 
stand their nature and needs as well as 
differentiated educational programming. 
As a result, they will be better able to 
work with gifted students and to share 
their knowledge, expertise and service. 
Such community members should parti- 
cipate in in-service programs on education 
of the gifted and help plan programs 
such as extended day activities staffed by 
volunteers, Exploration Quarter studies 
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or the Executive High School Internship 
program. 

In-service education can focus on topics, 
understandings and skills needed by 
volunteers and problems unique to the 
use of both the services of the individual 



and the services of agencies. Well plan- 
ned, organized and executive activities 
for parents, community members and 
others who provide direct services to 
students can do much to enhance the 
educational programs available to them. 
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Planning 
In-Seri/ice 
Educah'on 

It is generally accepted that pre- and in- 
service training are necessary if teachers 
and staff are to be successful in organiz- 
ing and offering a differentiated educa- 
tional program for gifted and talented 
children and youth. Unfortunately, too 
many innovative educational programs, 
including those for gifted and talented, 
are implemented with little or no teacher 
preparation; the result is lack of direction, 
loss of administrative support and failure 
to reinforce teacher initiative. Although 
some states currently have provisions for 
certifying teachers of the gifted, the 
problem still exists because all do not have 
such provisions. It should also be pointed 
out that certification is not an end in it- 
self; on-going in-service education is 
essential. 

In service education, as defined earlier 
in this publication, is a process of teach- 
ing instructional staff members to become 
better professional practitioners with 
resulting improved quality programming 
for the gifted and talented. Charlotte 
Malone, writing in the Gifted Child Quar- 
terly, offers a comparable definition in 
referring to in-service education". . . as 
that which brings (to individuals, specific 
school sites, or to the total school dis- 
trict) greater knowledge and understand- 
ing of the field of specialization in the 
development of gifted youngsters."^ 

In-service education is a "people" ac- 
tivity that reflects new dimensions for 
teacher preparedness. As local education 
agencies initiate or expand programs for 
the gifted and talented, new expectations 

^Charlotte Malone. "Implementing a Differential School 
Program for the Gifted," The Gifted Child Quarterly, 
Winter, 1976. p. 317. 
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for job performance are also created. The 
degree of teacher/staff orientation, pre- 
paration and in-service provided or re- 
quired by such local education agencies 
will significantly affect the quality of 
gifted programs. Exception has often 
been taken to the statement that "gifted 
children will make it on their own." If 
this statement is justifiably inaccurate, it 
can be inferred that teachers do and must 
play a vital role in the education of the 
gifted. It would not exaggerate the point 
to say that an agency's commitment to its 
gifted population can be accurately meas- 
ured by one factor - adequate prepara- 
tion of teachers who work with gifted 
children and youth. 

Regardless of the definition used for 
in-service education, it serves little pur- 
pose unless there is an effective means of 
translating it into practice. A local educa- 
tion agency sensitive to the needs of the 
gifted and talented must recognize in- 
service education as essential and pro- 
vide for it on a continuing basis. 
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AN IN-SERVICE PLANNING MODEL 



PLANNING MODEL DIMENSIONS 



Any program designed for teachers of 
the gifted should include a thorough ex- 
planation of the "basics" of gifted educa- 
tion, including nature and needs, methods 
of identification, materials and resources 
and techniques required to design and 
manage a program for such students. 
This type of understanding and prepara- 
tion by teachers does not occur in and of 
itself, but must be carefully planned and 
coordinated over a period of time, in a 
variety of ways and by different combina- 
tions of groups or agencies. 

Models abound in education, and the 
area of the gifted is no exception. The 
writers of this publication hope not to 
burden readers with yet another model. 
However, one failure of many in-service 
education programs stems from the ab- 
sence of adequate, well-coordinated 
planning. When this occurs, preparing 
teachers of the gifted becomes at best, 
haphazard. 

The planning model described below is 
intended to focus the reader's attention 
on the whole of in-service education in the 
area of the gifted by presenting a sequen- 
tial, yet flexible planning framework. 

The basic planning model as shown in 
Figure 4-1 contains the following dimen- 
sions. 

• Planning Stage 

• Identified Needs (topic) 

• Design 

• Strategies 

• Resources 

• Evaluation 

The various dimensions are arranged in 
sequence from left to right across the top 
of the planning model. Each dimension 
represents an integral phase of a carefully 
planned in-service program. 
Figure 4-1 also presents suggested items 
within each dimension of the planning 
model. The lists are not to be taken as 
comprehensive, but simply as suggestions 
that an agency might follow in developing 
in-service plans. 



Planning Stage 

This dimension should reflect the stage 
of planning or development of the gifted 
program by the school or local education 
agency. Otherdimensions of the in-service 
model must of necessity relate directly 
to the "planning stage." For example, if 
the school or agency does not currently 
have a gifted program, the planning stage 
would most likely be that of "orientation" 
or "investigation and research" (See 
Figure 4-1). The "planning stage" simply 
represents the degree to which the school 
or local education agency has progressed 
in its efforts to provide for the gifted and 
talented. 

Identified Need or Topic 

Once the planning element has been 
determined, an appropriate need or topic 
for in-service purposes is selected. The 
designation "appropriate" must be em- 
phasized, for any in-service program 
should be planned only after a carefully 
evaluated needs assessment (See Ren- 
zulli's example, page ). Whatever 

topic is selected, it should be restrictive 
enough to allow for adequate attention 
during the in-service program. For 
example, to announce that the in-service 
topic will be "Gifted and Talented" repre- 
sents too broad a selection. Sample topics 
or potential needs listed in Figure 4-1 are 
more definitive. 

Level of Participant 

In planning for an in-service program, 
the developmental level of the i partici- 
pants must be considered. It would be of 
little value to schedule a curriculum devel- 
opment workshop for teachers of the 
gifted if those teachers had not previously 
participated in a workshop designed to 
develop curriculum writing skills. Con- 
versely, a general, awareness-level work- 
shop on characteristics^f gifted children 
would most likely be inappropriate for 
experienced teachers of the gifted. 
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FIGURE 4-1 
DIMENSIONS OF IN-SERVICE 
PLANNING MODEL 



Planning Stage 


Identified Need 


Participant Level 


In-service Design 


Strategies 


Resources 


Evaluation 






Teacher 


Other 










1. Orientation 


1. Philosophy and need for program 


1, Awareness 


1, National or 


1. Lecture 


1. Consultants 


1. Questionnaire 


2. Investigation 


2. Special needs and types of 


0 0\/,\l 

2. oKlll 


regional 


2. Dialogue 


2. Video tapes 


2. Observation 


and Research 


giftedness 


Development 


conference 


session 


3. Film 


checklists 


3. Program Planning 


3. Characteristics of gifted/talented 


3. Production 


2. Statewide 


3. Program 


4, In-service kits 


3. Personal 


and Development 


4. Societal values relative to program 


4, Dissemination 


conferences 


observation 


5. Core library 


interviews 


4. Student Identifi- 


5. Development of a written plan 


9. upoating 


3. Multi'system 


4. Simulation 


6, Records or tapes 


4. Rating 


cation 


6. Components of a program 




workshops 


5, Role playing 


7. Model programs 


form 


5. Teacher Training 


7. Determination of program prototypes 




4. Systemwide 


6, Demonstration 


8. ProfessionsI 


5. Oral critique 


6, Program Imple- 


8. Organization of the teacher^learning 




workshops 


teaching 


publications 


6. Inventories 


mentation 


experience 




A. Faculty 


7. Conducting 


9. Slide-tape 


7. Follow-up 


7. Evaluation 


9. Traditional vs. differentiated 




meetings 


research 


presentations 


observation of 


8, Program Expan- 


curriculurn 




B. Saturday 


8. Brainstorming 


10, Teachers of gifted 


teachers 


sion 


10. Materialis selection and the gifted 




C, Release* 


9. Decision- 


11. Sample unit plans 


8. Product • 




11. Enrichment and acceleration for 




time 


making 


12. Gifted students 


completion 




the gifted 




D. Summer 


10. Small or large 


13. State guidelines 






12. Student involvement in program 




E. Graduate 


group sessions 


for gifted 






planning 




level 


11, Unit plan 


14, Sample identifica- 






13. Program facilities 




courscwork 


design or cur- 


tion forms and 






14. Program coordination and super* 




F. ETV courses 


riculum develop- 


procedures 






vision 




G, Mini- 


me'iit 


15. Learning theory 






IS. Role of regular classroom teacher 




internship 


1Z Review of case 


models 






16. Creativity and the gifted 




H. Preschool 


studies 


16, Professional 






17. Independent study and the gifted 




5. Individual 


13. Displays 


organizations 






IB. Programming for culturally different 




school level 


14. Seminars 


17. Colleges and 






gifted 




6. Independent 


15, Taik force 


universities 






19. Selection and training of personnel 




study 


. development 


18. State department 






20. The teacher as counselor 




7. Visitation 


16, Creativity 


of education 






21. Affective education for gifted 




(inter and 


development 


19. Museums 






22. Self*concept and the gifted 




intra*system| 


17, Problem solving 


20. Confimunity re- 






23. Screening and selection of students 






18. Laboratory work 


lom people 






24. Record keeping and reporting 






19. Critique of 


21. Sample evaluation 






25. Parent-family role and the gifted 






teaching 


forms 






26. Student evaluation and performance 






strategies 


22. Videotape 






27. Evaluating leacher effectiveness 






20. Audiovisual 
production 


equipment 





DATE TIME TASK ASSIGNMENTS IPersonnell 



Figure 4-2 depicts participant level 
through a comparison of in-service with 
the various levels of Bloom's Taxonomy 



of the Cognitive Domain.^ The levels of 
Bloom can be equated with the type of 
skills to be developed in inservice work- 
shops. 



FIGURE 4-2 
WORKSHOP CATEGORIES AND THE 
COGNITIVE DOMAIN 



BLOOM LEVEL 



lU 

> 

lU 

o 

X 
(0 

cc 
o 

z 
< 

o 

H 
fiC 
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Awareness 

Skill Development 

Production 

Dissemination 

Up-date 




An "awareness" level workshop would 
be designed to provide basic knowledge 
on a topic with emphasis on comprehen- 
sion. 

A "skill development" workshop would 
stress the application and analysis of 
information received during awareness- 
level workshops. 

"Production" workshops would en- 
courage the development of specific 
products, such as lesson plans, activities 
or other curricular experiences. In-service 
participants would be required to function 

'Benjamin S. Bloom (ed.). Taxonomy of Educational 
Objectives, Handbook I: Cognitive Domain, New York, 
David McKay Co., inc., 1956. 



at higher cognitive levels, such as apply- 
ing, analyzing and synthesizing informa- 
tion as depicted in Bloom's Taxonomy. 

Workshops may also be classified as 
"dissemination" and "up-dating" types, 
the former a sharing and exchange of in- 
formation or products previously acquired 
or developed. "Updating" workshops 
include strengthening or expanding 
skills or knowledge from previous work- 
shops and thus, along with dissemination 
workshops, may include all levels of 
Bloom's Taxonomy to one degree or 
another. 

Figure 4-3 may aid the reader in under- 
standing the relationships just discussed. 
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FIGURE 4-3 



UTILIZING BLOOM'S TAXONOMY IN DEVELOPING fcURRICULUM 



WUHIxonOr/HAnTICI- 
r AIM 1 LhVhL 


COGNITIVE 
LEVEL 


ACTIVITY 




Knowledge 






1 . Awareness 


Comprehension 


A. 


Overview of Bloom's Taxonomy 


- 2. Skill Development 


Application 


A. 


Discussion of curricular 








activities and the particular 








levels of Bloom each represents 




Analysis 






3. Production 


Synthesis 


A. 


Development of curricular 








activities utilizing Bloom's Taxonomy 


4. Dissemination 


All levels 


A. 


Sharing and evaluating activities 








developed utilizing Bloom's 








Taxonomy 


5. Updating 


All levels 


A. 


Presenting new or additional in- 








formation leading to the development 








or refinement of curriculum activities 
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Design 

As discussed in a previous section of 
this publication, one of the guiding princi- 
ples of in-service education in the area of 
the gifted is to select an appropriate de- 
sign for the in-service program. In-service 
programs often have minimal effect be- 
cause the selected design is inappropriate 
for the topic or purpose to be considered. 

In planning the in-service program, 
the content to be presented must be con- 
sidered as well as the degree of partici- 
pant involvement necessary for the ses- 
sion to be profitable. This is not to say that 
such in-service designs as faculty meet- 
ings or end-of-the-day workshops are in- 
effective. Many awareness level presen- 
tations can be scheduled at such times. 
However, skill development or production 
level workshops are best planned for 
more appropriate times when participants 
can more fully devote their mental and 
physical capabilities. Such workshop 
designs as released-time, Saturday, or 
summer sessions may provide more 
meaningful results. Suggested designs are 
presented in Figure 4-1 and are discussed 
in more detail in a subsequent section of 
this chapter. 

Strategies and Resources 

These dimensions of the planning model 
relate to the instructional methods and 
human or material resources necessary 
to conduct the in-service program; they 
are essential to the planning and success 
of the in-service program as they relate 
to the teachers' immediate situation — 
the classroom. Carefully selected strate- 
gies and resources enhance the involve- 
ment of participants in the in-service ac- 
tivity. As the reader will note in Figure 4-1 , 
there are many strategies and resources 
from which to select. Although a variety 
of strategies and resources is recom- 
mended, the priority for selection should 
be directly related to the content of the 
in-service itself. Lecture followed by 
group discussion is obviously overused as 
a strategy, but at times this may still be 
the best approach. On the other hand, 



it may also be effective to engage in- 
service participants in the same activities 
they will ultimately use in the class- 
room. Participating in a learning ex- 
perience from the students' viewpoint 
often aids in clarification and under- 
standing. The reader should be cautioned, 
however, that providing variety just for 
the sake of variety may fail to accom- 
plish the identified need of the in-service 
program. 

Evaluation 

In-service education should be planned 
to include an effective means of evalua- 
tion. Charlotte Malone points out that two 
basic questions serve as criteria for eval- 
uating in-service education in the area of 
the gifted. 

"(1) Do the in-service activities pertain to 
specialization of preparation needed 
by teachers of the gifted? 
(2) Do the activities improve under- 
standing and effectiveness when 
working with gifted?"^ 
Although several evaluation methods 
which might incorporate the above cri- 
teria are listed in Figure 4-1, it is sug- 
gested that the reader refer to Dr. Joseph 
Renzulli's recently published handbook on 
evaluating programs for the gifted to ob- 
tain more depth and appropriate ex- 
amples. Renzulli provides a comprehen- 
sive overview with many practical sug- 
gestions for evaluation and has designed 
the handbook for various audiences. 

• Would-be field evaluator 

• Program people or personnel 

• Policy makers 

• State consultants for the gifted 

• Professional evaluators'* 

Although Renzulli's guidebook deals 
primarily with the topic of program evalu- 
ation, many of the references, models and 

^Charlotte Malone. "Implementing a Differential School 
Program for the Gifted, The Gifted Child Quarterly, 
Winter, 1976, p. 232. 

•^Joseph Renzulli. A Guidebook for Evaluating Programs 
for the Gifted/Talented. National Leadership Train- 
ing institute on the Gifted and Talented. Ventura. 1975. 
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elaboration will have application to on- 
going in-service efforts. 

The planning model is purposely pre- 
sented in general terms. Particularly in 
discussing the dimensions of strategies, 
resources and evaluation, it would be 
beyond the scope of this publication to 
go into extended detail. The writers 
have intended simply to present a basic 
planning approach from which in-service 
activities in the area of the gifted might 
be developed. 

In summary, the reader may wish to 
refer to Figure 4-5 for one example of a 
planned in-service program using the 
planning model. The planning model may 
be adapted to record information relative 
to a series of in-service sessions, depend- 
ing on the degree of detail the planner 
wishes to include. Figure 4-5 in no way 
suggests a comprehensive in-service pro- 
gram, but it is hoped the example will 
stimulate more careful planning. 

COMPREHENSIVE IN-SERVICE PLAN 

In developing a comprehensive plan for 
in-service education in the area of the 
gifted, local education agency personnel 
should consider each of the following as 
essential components. 

• National and regional conferences 

• Professional publications 

• Statewide conferences, workshops 
or seminars 

• Multi-systems workshops 

• Individual school level workshops 

• Independent or individualized study 

• Program visitation 

National and Regional Conferences 

Renewed interest over the past five 
years in the area of the gifted has given 
rise to increased emphasis on the subject 
at various national and regional con- 
ferences. The Council for Exceptional 
Children (CEC) and specifically one of 
its divisions, The Association for the 
Gifted (TAG), offer excellent exposure 
to gifted education for in-service purposes 
during their annual convention. Other 



such conferences are also sponsored each 
year through the National Association of 
Gifted Children (NAGC) and the National/ 
State Leadership Training Institute on 
the Gifted and Talented. 

These national organizations, through 
their respective conferences, bring to- 
gether the theoretical and practical and 
represent an excellent opportunity for 
input and exchange with leading consul- 
tants and local level practitioners. In- 
service education budgets should include 
provisions for local education agency 
representatives to attend national or 
regional conferences for personal and 
professional growth to obtain ideas and 
information or make personal contacts 
that will lead to future on-site in-service 
sessions. 

The potential of national and regional 
conferences on the gifted should be 
tapped. The additional cost required for 
this type in-service can be justified if in- 
formation obtained is converted into in- 
service opportunities for a broader local 
audience. 

Professional! Publications 

The national organizations mentioned 
above, in addition to their emphasis on 
gifted education in conference settings, 
also publish journals or bulletins on a 
regular basis. 

• Exceptional Children, published 
monthly (September-May, except 
December) by CEC 

• Teaching Exceptional Children, pub- 
lished quarterly by CEC 

• The Gifted Child Quarterly, pub- 
lished quarterly by NAGC 

• The LTI Bulletin, published monthly 
by the National/State Leadership 
Training Institute on the Gifted/ 
Talented 

• Talents and Gifts, published four 
times per academic year by TAG, 
division of CEC 

The Council for Exceptional Children 
also provides information on gifted and 
talented education through the education 
Resource Information Center (ERIC) 
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FIGURE 4-5 
DIMENSIONS OP IN-SERVICE 
PLANNING MODEL 
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Clearinghouse on Handicapped and 
Gifted. Much of this literature is unavail- 
able from commercial sources. It is gath- 
ered from colleges and universities, state, 
local and federal agencies and special 
projects. In addition, the clearinghouse 
maintains 20,000 citations in the Excep- 
tional Child Education Abstracts file, 
with 3,000 abstracts added annually. 
The clearinghouse produces manuals 
and surveys in the following areas of 
gifted and talented education: bibliogra- 
phies, literature, circular material, ex- 
emplary programs and practices and hu- 
man resources. Special products are is- 
sued annually in areas of special interest 
to educators of gifted and talented child- 
ren. 

Clearinghouse information services are 
directed to teachers, students, adminis- 
trators, teacher educators, directors and 
researchers. This comprehensive informa- 
tion source is appropriate to preparing 
theses, comparing curricula, classroom 
techniques, identifying innovative pro- 
grams, gaining awareness on related re- 
search, understanding a child's exception- 
alities and identifying replicative model 
programs. 

Three information retrieval services are 
offered by the clearinghouse — custom 
computer searches, topical bibliographies 
and abstracts. The quarterly. Exceptional. 
Child Education Abstracts, a useful refer- 
ence to guide and coordinate research in 
every aspect of education for handicapped 
and gifted children, is available through 
the clearinghouse. Through the computer 
searches, the most current information on 
a specialized topic is analyzed and edited 
by an information specialist. The topical 
bibliographies, which are updated an- 
nually, reprinted and stocked for mailing, 
include "Gifted and Talented Research," 
*'Gifted Children and the Arts and Hu- 
manities," "Gifted - General Reading 
List," "Gifted - Handicapped, Disadvan- 
taged and Underachievers," "Identifica- 
tion of the Gifted," "Mathematics and 
Science for Gifted Children," "Program- 
ming for the Gifted" and "Creativity." 



The clearinghouse has worked coopera- 
tively since 1972 with the U. S. Office of 
Education's Office of Gifted and Talented 
and other organizations to plan the de- 
velopment and distribution of information 
and products which will aid persons 
with an interest in gifted and talented 
education. The clearinghouse is funded 
by a grant to the Council for Exceptional 
Children from the National Institute of 
Education.^ 

Statewide Conferences 

Statewide conferences on the gifted 
have many of the same advantages as 
national and regional ones, but even 
greater appeal because of the reduced 
travel expense, less time away from 
home, and, in many cases, informative 
sessions of more immediate relevance. It 
has been only recently that more states 
have planned and conducted statewide 
conferences on the gifted or included them 
as a part of state federations for excep- 
tional children. Such conferences serve 
not only as a means of in-service for local 
education agency staff and teachers, but 
also as a stimulus to program develop- 
ment. Although not every state has such a 
conference each year, moststates that do 
would encourage participants from other 
states to attend. 

Multi-System 

Some states such as Georgia are fortu- 
nate to have regional learning resource 
centers within their states that function 
in a support role by providing in-service 
opportunities for teachers of the gifted 
and other exceptionalities on a multi- 
system basis. This is an effective ap- 
proach, in that unlike national, regional 
or state conferences, the learning resource 
center can provide in-service based on 
more specific identified needs or interests 
at the local education level. 



^■'Fact Sheet,*" ERIC Clearinghouse on Handicapped and 
Gifted. Council for Exceptional Children, Reston. Vir- 
ginia. 
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Systemwide or School Level 

Systemwide or school level in-service 
should be provided for general and speci- 
fic target groups such as teachers of the 
gifted or to total school faculties in need of 
awareness-level information in the area of 
the gifted. Systemwide in-service must be 
carefully planned and coordinated and 
may take on many forms, such as 

• school building faculty meetings, 

• graduate level course work, 

• summer, preschool or Saturday work- 
shops, 

• released-time activities, 
workshops via ETV, 

• regularly scheduled planning days. 
The content of systemwide or school 

level in-service in the area of the gifted 
should represent a balance between 
theory and practical application. The 
Idaho State Guidelines for Gifted and 
Talented Programs recommend the fol- 
lowing types of workshops. 

• Theory, psychology and research 
workshops which will provide an op- 
portunity to expand knowledge about 
Gifted/Talented programs and the 
underlying psychological and re- 
search basis for the programs. 

• Material workshops which provide 
an opportunity for teachers to inves- 
tigate varying kinds of materials 
and equipment that might be par- 
ticularly suited to Gifted/Talented 
students. 

• Teaching strategy workshops which 
give opportunities to investigate 
various qualitatively differentiated 
teaching strategies, different ap- 



proaches, and different experiences 
for students."^ 

Independent or Individualized Study 

Local education agencies should encour- 
age teachers of the gifted to pursue in- 
dependent or individualized study to up- 
grade skills in working with the gifted 
or talented. Graduate course work, pro- 
fessional reading, experimental and in- 
novative curriculum development, travel, 
proposal writing and community involve- 
ment relative to the gifted are all alterna- 
tives. It is hoped that these suggestions 
will not become "the" method of in- 
service for teachers of the gifted, but will 
add to involvement or participation in 
other forms of in-service described earlier. 

Visitations 

Local education agencies should also 
provide opportunities for staff personnel 
and current or prospective teachers of 
the gifted to visit programs in other loca- 
tions. Although a cost factor is involved, 
it is often justified if new approaches, 
techniques or ideas are observed that are 
adaptable to a local situation. This ap- 
proach is very practical for local education 
agencies which are in the early stages of 
planning and development 

Specialized training for staff and teach- 
ers who work with gifted children and 
youth should not stop at the pre-service 
level. On-going in-service training is a 
must if programs are to expand and im- 
prove. It is hoped the preceding sugges- 
tions will stimulate more effective plan- 
ning. 



^Guidelines for Gifted/ Talented Programs. Idaho Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. 1975. 
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Charaderishcs and 
Connpel"encies of 
Teachers of l"he Gifted 
as They Relate b 
In-Serkice Training 



As it now stands, there is no clear, re- 
search-supported explanation of the spe- 
cific teaching acts and/or teacher charac- 
teristics that achieve learning among 
gifted children. Support for this statement 
is found in the background component of 
Shirley R. McNary's 1967 study. The Re- 
lationships Between Certain Teacher 
Characteristics and Achievement and 
Creativity of Gifted Elementary School 
Students, in which she says ". . . In 
a survey of the literature no research was 
discovered regarding the qualifications 
necessary for teachers of gifted elemen- 
tary children. . . There is much in the liter- 
ature describing the attributes that can 
logically be assumed as necessary for 
teachers working with gifted classes. 
However, there is a dearth of empirical 
data proving specifically what is impor- 
tant and desirable."^ 

Review of the literature and more re- 
cent expert opinion seem to give credence 
to the idea that there do exist basic teach- 
er characteristic that are important to 
success in education of the gifted. These 
include high intellect, enthusiasm for 
learning and the desire to share this en- 
thusiasm and knowledge. It must be re- 
membered, however, that these traits 
generalized, and each may or may not 
hold true for all areas of gifted/talented 
as defined by the U.S. Office of Education. 

Tinal Report, The Relationship Between Certain Teach- 
er Characteristics and Achievement and Creativity of 
Gifted Elementary Students. Bureau of Research, Of- 
fice of Educatior). Project No. S-348, April 30, 1967, 
pp 1-2. 




Research from Shirley McNary's study 
indicates ". . . that teacher characteris- 
tics do significantly influence the growth 
of fourth, fifth and sixth grade self-con- 
tained classes with a mean I.Q. of 120 or 
better. However, there was no single 
teacher characteristic that was signifi- 
cantly related to all areas of convergent 
and divergent growth in students. 

William Bishop's study of the charac- 
teristics of successful high school teach- 
ers, as identified by intellectually gifted 
students, lists the following criteria: 
intellectual superiority; personal interests 
and activities that lean toward areas rec- 
ognized as more intellectual in nature; 
evidence of high achievement . in past 
scholastic endeavors, as well as current; 
thorough command of subject matter and 
a desire to share enthusiasm for knowl- 
edge of the same; sensitivity to others; 
acceptance of superior students; respon- 
sible, stimulating, imaginative, business- 



2|bid., p. 16. 
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like and systematic teaching procedures; 
ability to communicate effectively with 
students; and personal interest in stu- 
dents.^ The reader is again reminded that 
these characteristics may or may not hold 
true for all areas of the definition. 

Marvin Gold quotes James Gallagher 
as saying . . the teacher of the gifted 
seems to be required to have every human 
virtue save economic sense because, if 
he possessed that also, he certainly would 
not be found in education. Gold also 
reports that Leonard Lucito has offered 
an opinion on a way of looking at the 
distinguished characteristics of the teach- 
er of the gifted in that . . He (Lucito) 
opines that it isn't such factors as 'has a 
good sense of humor' but 'what is the na- 
ture of the sense of humor' for a teacher of 
the gifted."^ 

Further opinion on this subject was 
given by Gold in the paper "Preparation 
of Teachers of Gifted/Talented (G/T) 

Youngsters" for the National/State Lead- 

ership Training Institute for Gifted/ 
Talented in 1974. He wrote of exiting vs. 
entering characteristics, behaviors and 
competencies. Essential entering charac- 
teristics cited by Gold are the high ability 
level of the teacher and ego-strength to 
work with gifted students.® These charac- 
teristics are not areas that can be greatly 
enhanced through any amount of in- 
service, for they are either present in the 
individual so selected as a teacher of the 
gifted or they are not, the latter being true 
to the detriment of a program. Recogniz- 
ing that these, and other traits that fit the 
category of entering characteristics, may 
well not be possible to develop through 
in-service, the planner of in-service ex- 
periences for personnel who work with 

'Bishop. William. Successful Teachers of the Gifted. Un- 
published Doctoral Dissertation. Kent State University. 

'Gold. Marvin. Preparation of Teachers for Gifted and 
Talented Youngsters. Speech delivered at The National 
State Leadership Training Institute. July. 1974. 

'Ibid. 

•Mbi<5:- 
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gifted and talented students would do well 
to turn his/her energies to those areas 
that are appropriate for in-service after 
having carefully selected the teacher. 

E. Paul Torrence and R. E. Myers state 
that ". . . we readily concede that there 
are undoubtedly certain characteristics 
common to all really effective teachers. 
Moreover, we feel that if these charac- 
teristics could be identified, they would 
provide useful guides in the process of 
becoming a better, more creative teach- 
er."^ After administering the Ideal Teach- 
er Checklist to several hundred students 
ranging from elementary school to college 
level of study, Torrence and Myers further 
reported the following five characteris- 
tics of teachers upon which there was the 
most agreement as being very important. 

• Enjoys being with young people. 

• Thinks all of his pupils are impor- 
tant individuals 

• Is eager to help when I need it 

• Will admit his mistakes 

• Trusts his pupils"^ 

It should be noted that these same stu- 
dents showed agreement in ranking "is 
intellectually brilliant" among those 
characteristics considered "not very im- 
portant."^ Although one should perhaps 
be wary of this reaction to the lack of need 
for intellectual ability, there is again the 
possibility of taking these and other 
characteristics from this study and using 
them as suggested by the authors — as 
". . . useful guides in the process of be- 
coming a better teacher. 

Appropriate training for competencies/ 
skills might be presented at the formal 
pre-service (college level) training period 
or, for those without formal pre-service 
training, at an in-service period prior to 
entering the classroom with gifted and 

Torrence. E. Paul and Myers, R. E. Creative Learning and 
Teaching. New York; Dodd. Mead and Company. 1973. 
p. 309. 

Mbid.. p. 314. 

^Ibid.. p. 314. 

''Mbid.. p. 309. 
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talented students. The co-authors, after 
gleaning the literature, identified the 
following list of competencies that are 
considered to effect growth or change. 

• Knowledge of literature, terminology, 
characteristics and definitions related 
to the field of gifted child education 

• Techniques to identify gifted stu- 
dents using a multi-criteria approach 
and including interpretations of 
various assessment instruments 

• Techniques to communicate to pa- 
rents, administrators and other 
teachers the need to serve the gifted 
student with special programs 

• The ability to compare and contrast 
the various administrative models 
for serving the gifted student 

• The various teaching strategies found 
most successful with the gifted 

• Ability to assess various teaching 
techniques and to modify these as 
necessary 

In addition to the teacher of the gifted, 
any other person having continuing con- 
tact with the target population (gifted) 
should also have the basic knowledge or 
competencies to provide a more compre- 
hensive and unified program. If the pro- 
gram lacks unity of purpose it is likely 
that 1) the teacher's instructional tech- 
niques may not bie approved by the princi- 
pal, supervisor or superintendent; 2) 
often needed administrative models and 
materials for instruction will be rejected 
because of cost, etc.; 3) the need for spe- 
cialized equipment and appropriate faci- 
lities may not be recojgnized; 4) other 
teachers will not understand the impor- 
tance and necessity of their cooperation; 
5) parents will not understand the need 
to support a special and often different 
type of curriculum and program. 

Once there is recognition of the need to 
plan in-service for all persons who contri- 
bute to the gifted education program, ad- 
ditional planning becomes a requirement 
for producing the proper learning ex- 
perience. The proper experience will be 
determined according to the role an in- 
dividual fulfills in a school or system, i.e., 



administrative personnel (principal, 
superintendent, etc.), school psychologist, 
guidance counselor, other teachers. 
There will also be times when parents, 
mentors or other community persons 
should be included. Although the success 
of the program may well depend upon the 
"entry" attitudes/characteristics, as is 
true with teachers, there are likewise 
areas of in-service conducive to individual 
growth in understanding a special pro- 
gram of education for the gifted. Indeed, 
the first in-service for administrators 
should give them the minimal back- 
ground necessary to understand the needs 
of gifted/talented children and should aid 
administrators in establishing the first 
steps of program implementation. De- 
pending upon the role the adjunct person 
may play, in-service activities could in- 
clude (but not be limited to) the following. 

• Presentation of facts explaining ra- 
tionale of a special type program for 
the gifted, including cost factor, 
scheduling, etc. 

• Study of techniques for counseling 
gifted students regarding personal 
as well as career education goals 

• Study of identification techniques, 
beginning with role of individual in 
referral through techniques of testing 

• Presentation of information parents 
need to fulfill their potential role in 
identifying and rearing gifted chil- 
dren 

• Presentation of information needed 
by mentors and other community 
support persons who may not be as 
familiar as they should be with edu- 
cational policies, programs and ad- 
ministrative structure 

As Gold says . . there probably is no 
panacea for training efforts. Quibbling 
about the most efficacious approach does 
not begin to meet the fantastic needs 
relative to preparation of professionals 
to work with gifted/talented youth. "^^ 
Of course, this is not to say that an all-out 

^'Gold. Marvlrv. Preparation of Teachers for Gifted and 
Taiented Youngsters. Speech delivered at The National/ 
State Leadership Training Institute. July, 1974, p. 6. 
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effort of training should not be carefully 
designed and implemented by means of 
in-service. Indeed, this may be the means 
by which needs are met if inservice can 
be planned to meet the specific and identi- 
fied needs of a particular population." 

In conclusion Gold says, . . Perhaps 
an analogy with modes of transportation 
is in order. Sometimes a car is needed; 
sometimes, a plane and sometimes an 



ocean-going vessel. But there are times 
when a silly looking mule is most appro- 
priate to get a particular job done. One 
school system may be in need of the auto 
whereas another could benefit from the 
mule. Let us not get bogged down in 
looking for the way to travel when we all 
want to get to the same place anyway: 

the best education for gifted/talented 
youngstersir'^2 



35 

"Ibid., p. 6. 
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Select-ed 
References 

The introductory section of this publica- 
tion states it is written for educational 
practitioners — those people within a 
local education agency responsible for 
planning, organizing and implementing 
in-service education activities in the area 
of the gifted. The writers felt that to de- 
lineate content for in-service without 
knowing local agency and teacher needs 
would be a mistake. Therefore, they dis- 
cussed the need for in-service education, 
mistakes often made in conducting in- 
service, terminology, teacher and staff 
competencies and principles governing 
in-service education. Each of these areas 
has direct bearing upon the quality and 
effectiveness of any in-service education 
program centered on education of the 
gifted. 

The sixth purpose of this publication is 
to provide a suggested list of professional 
materials, both print and non print, that 
can be used for in-service sessions in the 
education of the gifted. The list given 
here must be considered as only a begin- 
ning, for there are numerous professional 
books and pamphlets dealing with the 
gifted. 

PRINTED MATERIALS 
Books 

1 . Barbe, Walter B. and Renzulli. Joseph 
S., (editors) Psychology and Educa- 
tion of the Gifted, second edition. 
New York: Irvington Publishers, 
1975. 

This is a collection of papers and articles 
by outstanding leaders in the education 
of the gifted. The papers span the time 
from 1920 to 1976 and trace the develop- 
ment of thinking in American education 
toward the gifted. Authors include Ter- 
man. Witty, Gallagher, Hollingsworth, 
Newland, Covant, Barbe, Torrance and 




many others. This publication has great 
value, both as a reference book or text 
and as interesting reading for those in- 
volved with gifted education. 

2. Beggs III, David W., and Buffie, Ed- 
ward G., (editors) Independent 
Study - Bold New Venture. Bloom- 
ington: Indiana University Press, 
1969. 

This publication, in addition to discussing 
theory, gives practical suggestions by 
practitioners for introducing and operat- 
ing independent study programs in both 
elementary and secondary schools. 

3. Bloom, Benjamin (editor) Taxonomy 
of Educational Objectives, Handbook 
I: Cognitive Domain. New York: 
David McKay Company, Inc., 1961. 

This handbook describes a classification 
model for determining educational objec- 
tives for the cognitive domain. It is recom- 
mended for educational planners and im- 
plementers. 
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4. Brandwein, Paul F., The Gifted Child 
as a Future Scientist. New York: 
Harcourt Brace and Co., 1955. 

This is a report by the chairman of the 
science department of the Forest Hills 
High School describing the program used 
there for the identification and develop- 
ment of students gifted in science. Pro- 
posals are included for local and national 
programs and a discussion is given the 
problem of selecting and training teach- 
ers for work with gifted children. 

5. Bridges, Sydney, Problems of the 
Gifted Child /.Q. 750. New York: 
Crane, Russak and Co., Inc., 1973. 

This publication is a practical handbook 
for both teachers and parents of gifted 
children. Although the title may indicate 
it is restricted to highly gifted children, 
the information is relevant to all children 
of superior intelligence. 

6. Brumbaugh, Florence N. and Ber- 
nard, Roscho, Your Gifted Child. 
New York: Henry Holt and Co., Inc., 
1958. 

An easily read book especially for parents 
who wish to help their child realize his full 
potential in an atmosphere of understand- 
ing and love. Such vital questions as these 
are discussed: Should I teach my child to 
read? Should my child be sent to nursery 
school? How can I induce my child to 
study? 

7. Burt, Cyril, The Gifted Child. New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, 1975. 

Prepared by Dr. Cyril Burt prior to his 
death, the book gives an introduction to 
the gifted child, his characteristics and 
problems. It is designed for the teacher 
at either the pre-service or in-service 
level. 

8. Cushenberry, Donald F., Readir^gand 
the Gifted Child: A Guide for 
Teachers. Springfield: Charles C. 
Thomas, 1974. 

This is an excellent publication which in- 
cludes suggestions for identification, 



evaluation and teaching strategies for 
gifted children. It is of practical use to 
teachers. 

9. Cutts, Norman E., and Moseley, 

Nicholas, Bright Childrer): A Guide 
for Parents. New York; Putnam 
Sons, 1953. 
This book is written primarily for parents, 
but it may also prove a valuable aid to 
teachers working with parents of gifted 
children. The author's discussion on the 
gifted child in the home and school and 
the relationship between the two is very 
good. Suggested guides for identification 
and guidance for both parents and the 
school are given. 

10. Cutts, Norman E., and Moseley, 
Nicholas, Teaching the Bright and 
Gifted. Englewood Cliffs: Prentice 
Hall, Inc., 1957. 

An enjoyable and easily read book cover- 
ing every aspect of the gifted child. Em- 
phasis is placed on ways of identifying 
the child, his needs, various school pro- 
grams, mental hygiene, guidance and the 
underachiever. 

11. Delp, Jeanne L., and Martinson, 
Ruth A., The Gifted and Talented: A 
Handbook for Parents. Ventura: 
National/State Leadership Training 
Institute, 1975. 

This is a readable and practical handbook 
specifically for parents. The role of parent 
organizations, identification of the gifted 
and causes of neglect of gifted children 
are some of the topics discussed. 

12'. Department of Public Instruction, 
Idaho, Guidelines for Gifted/Talented 
Programs? 1976. 

These are policies concerning the gifted 

that have been approved by the Idaho 

Board of Education. 

13. Dickinson, Ritha M., Caring for the 
Gifted. North Quincy: The Christo- 
pher Publishing House, 1970. 

This book is easily read and enjoyable for 
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everyone. Parents will find in it useful 
guides for working with the gifted; teach- 
ers also will find ideas they can use. 

14. Dunn, Rita and Dunn. Kenneth, 
Practical Approaches to Individualiz- 
ing Instruction, West Nyack: Parker 
Publishing Co., 1971. 

This publication gives help for individual- 
izing instruction. Content includes discus- 
sions of such topics as developing a dyna- 
mic program for improving teaching and 
learning, how to begin an individualized 
instruction program, using group pro- 
cess techniques, simulations and role 
playing and brainstorming techniques. 

15. Durr, William K., The Gifted Student. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 
1964. 

Throughout this book the emphasis is on 
specific suggestions for educational tech- 
niques and school programs that enable 
the gifted student fully to develop his/her 
abilities. Administrators, guidance work- 
ers and parents will also find suggestions 
to help them continue their own responsi- 
bilities for the full development of the 
gifted. 

16. Everett, Samuel (editor) Programs 
for the Gifted - A casebook in sec- 
ondary Education, New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1961. 

A casebook dealing with theoretical 
dimensions of the education of gifted 
secondary students. Descriptions of es- 
tablished educational programs in the 
United States, Germany, England and 
Russia designed to enhance the educa- 
tion of bright and gifted children are 
given. A highly recommended book for 
teachers and administrators. 

17. Fliegler, Louis A., (editor) Curricu- 
lum Planning for the Gifted. Engle- 
wood Cliffs: Prentice Hall, Inc., 1961. 

This book presents a broad and functional 
approach to the development of a sound 
foundation for the building of curricular 
experiences for gifted children. An excel- 



lent book for teachers, curriculum direc- 
tors and other educational personnel 
responsible for programs for gifted child- 
ren. 

18. French, Joseph (editor) Educating 
the Gifted: A Book of Readings. New 
York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
Inc.. 1964. 

This book is a revised edition of the origi- 
nal, published in 1959. It offers a compre- 
hensive survey of some of the better litera- 
ture in the area of the gifted. Such topics 
as identification of the gifted, nature and 
nurture of genius, acceleration, enrich- 
ment, grouping, guidance of the gifted, 
creativity and underachievement are dis- 
cussed by writers such as Pressey, Leo- 
nard Miller. Earl McWilliams, Elizabeth 
Drews, J. P. Guilford and Ruth Martinson. 

19. Gallagher, James J., Analysis of Re- 
search on the Education of Gifted 
Children. Springfield: Illinois State 
Department of Education, 1960. 

A summary of research on what is known 
about gifted children. Topics such as iden- 
tification procedures and problems, the 
school's role with gifted children and 
unique characteristics of the gifted are 
discussed. 

20. Gallagher, James J., Teaching the 
Gifted Child. Second section. 

This is an enjoyable and easily read book 
covering many aspects of education of the 
gifted. Sections in the book deal with the 
gifted child and his school, content modi- 
fications, productive thinking, adminis- 
tration of special programs, gifted under- 
achiever and the culturally different 
child. It is highly recommended reading 
for teachers, administrators, parents and 
the general public. 

21. Gallagher, James J., Aschner, Mary 
Jane and Jenne, William, Productive 
Thinking of Gifted Children in Class- 
room Interaction. Reston: The Coun- 
cil for Exceptional Children, 1967. 

This monograph reports a research study 
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designed to identify and classify the 
thought process of intellectually gifted 
children and their teachers. The relation- 
ship between thought processes and 
classroom interactions are examined by 
the research team and results, conclusions 
and implications are reported. 

22. Gardner, John W., Excellence: Can 
We Be Equal and Excellent Too? 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1961. 

This little volume is profoundly moving, 
thought-provoking and challenging. It 
is concerned with the lack of high stan- 
dards of performance in too many areas 
of American life, the reasons for this and 
what can be done to encourage excellence. 
This exciting book is written in a forth- 
right, simple style, easily read and re- 
membered. 

23. Gerhard, Muriel, Effective Teaching 
Strategies with the Behavioral Out- 
comes Approach. West Nyack: Parker 
Publishing Co., 1971. 

Included in this publication are discus- 
sions of strategies that can be used to 
adapt traditional teaching methods to 
make them more effective in developing 
thinking skills, increasing knowledge and 
improving learning. An excellent publica- 
tion for the special teacher of the gifted 
as well as the regular classroom teacher. 

24. Getzels, Jacob W., and Jackson, 
Phillip W. , Creativity and Intelli- 
gence, New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., 1962. 

A large portion of this book is devoted to 
a comparison of children who are high in 
creativity but not as high in IQ and the 
reverse. The book presents a systematic 
inquiry into high creative ability and its 
relationship to high intelligence. 

25. Glasser, Joyce Fern, The Elementary 
School: Learning Center for Indepen- 
dent Study. West Nyack: Parker 
Publishing Co., Inc., 1971. 

This is an excellent publication for teach- 



ers of the gifted and for regular classroom 
teachers who teach gifted students. It 
describes and graphically illustrates how 
to establish learning centers and to use 
those learning centers to assist students 
in acquiring knowledge and developing 
self-direction. 

26. Goertzel, Victor and Goertzel, Mil- 
dred, Cradles of Eminence, Boston: 
Little, Brown and Co., 1962. 

This book is an original study of the par- 
entage, education, early environments 
and childhoods of over 400 eminent 
women and men of the twentieth century. 
Such questions as, Where do such people 
come from? What sort of home produces 
an eminent person? and, How do the 
famous react to school and teachers? are 
discussed. 

27. Goldberg, Miriam L., Passow, A. 
Harry and Justman, Joseph, The Ef- 
fects of Ability Grouping. New York: 
Teachers College Press, 1966. 

This study of the effects of ability group- 
ing reports the findings of a well con- 
ducted study of grouping for instructional 
purposes. It deserves the serious atten- 
tion of all educators, regardless of their 
view on ability grouping. 

28. Gowan, John Curtis and Torronce, 
E. Paul (editors). Educating the 
Ablest, Itasca: F. E. Peacock Pub- 
lishers, Inc., 1971. 

A book of readings covering such topics 
as the disadvantaged gifted child, the 
counselor's role, models for encouraging 
creative teaching, identification of gifted 
children and youth, teacher preparation 
and the intellectually gifted dropout. 

29. Gowan, John C. Demos, George D., 
and Torrance, E. Paul, Creativity: Its 
Educational Implications, New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1967. 

This book is a collection of readings deal- 
ing with creativity and the results of crea- 
tivity research. Practical suggestions for 
applying creativity research in education- 
al setting are given. 
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30. Gowan, John C. and Demos, George 
D., The Education and Guidance of 
the Ablest. Springfield: Charles C. 
Thomas. 1964. 

This book gives a good overview of all the 
aspects of programming for the gifted. 
Also included is a discussion of modern 
concepts of intellect and their implications 
for educational planning. 

31. Grost, Audrey, Genius in Residence. 
Englewood Cliffs: Prentice Hall, 
1970. 

The mother of Mike Grost, one of the 
most brilliant children identified in the 
United States, describes Mike's life from 
infancy until his graduation from the 
University of Michigan at age 14. A very 
convincing story of the need for "special" 
education for the gifted. 

32. Guilford, J. P., Intelligence, Creativ- 
ity and Their Educational Implica- 
tions. San Diego: Robert R. Knapp, 
1968. 

Guilford's theory of intellect, aspects of 
creativity and their educational implica- 
tions are discussed. 

33. Harris, Ben M. and Bessent, Wailand, 
In-Service Education: A Guide to 
Better Practice. Englewood Cliffs: 
Prentice Hall, Inc., 1969. 

This is a book written for the educational 
practitioner. Its ideas should assist educa- 
tional planners in planning, organizing 
and conducting in-service education 
programs. 

34. Havelock, Ronald G.. The Change 
Agent's Guide to Innovations in 
Education. Englewood Cliffs: Educa- 
tional Technology Publications, 
1973. 

This process-oriented book should serve 
as a guide to innovation for all educators 
who are responsible for bringing about 
change. 

35. Henry, Nelson B., (editor) In-Service 
Education. Chicago: University of 



Chicago Press, 1967. 
This book is part one of the fifty-sixth 
yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education. It includes discussions 
of the need for in-service education; the 
role of teachers, administrators, super- 
visors and consultants as related to in- 
service education; examples of in-service 
programs and the organization and eval- 
uation of such programs. An excellent 
book for educational planners. 

36. Henry, Nelson B., (editor) The Inte- 
gration of Educational Experiences. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1958. 

This book is part three of the fifty-seventh 
yearbook of the National Society for the_ 
Study of Education. The learner's inte- 
gration of educational experiences is em- 
phasized throughout the entire book. 
The book challenges educators to re- 
examine their beliefs regarding many 
aspects of their instructional procedures, 
especially as they relate to the gifted. 

37. Henry, Nelson B., (editor) Educa- 
tion for the Gifted. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1958. 

This book is part two of the fifty-seventh 
yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education. It includes scholarly 
selections by many well-known authorities 
in the field of education and the gifted 
child. 

38. Hersey, John, The Child Buyer. New 
Vork: Alfred A. Knopf, 1960. 

This novel, in the form of hearings before 
a certain state senate education commit- 
tee, examines several aspects of American 
education and the use of high intelligence 
as they relate to giftedness. 

39. Hitchfield, E. M., In Search of Pro- 
mise. London: Longman Group Limi- 
ted, 1973. 

A report of the 1958 British Cohort study, 
this book includes excellent studies of 
parent, teacher and child attitudes as well 
as several complete case histories of gifted 
children. 



40. Hoyt, Kenneth B. and Hebeler, Jean 
R., Career Education for Gifted and 
Talented Students. Salt Lake City: 
Olympus Publishing Co., 1974. 
This book reports the findings of a series 
of conference seminars on career educa- 
tion and the gifted and talented. Sections 
provide an overview of the current status 
of career education and the education of 
the gifted and talented, deal with basic 
background information on career educa- 
tion and the gifted, explore value consi- 
derations as related to the gifted and pre- 
sent exemplary programs in career educa- 
tion for gifted and talented and implica- 
tions of career education for gifted and 
talented students. An excellent publica- 
tion for teachers, administrators and ma- 
ture gifted students. 

41. Kaplan, Sandra, Providing Programs 
for the Gifted and Talented: A Hand- 
book. Ventura: National/State Lead- 
ership Training Institute, 1973. 

This booklet presents an overview of pro- 
cedures for designing and implementing 
a program for the gifted and gives i'ems to 
be considered for curriculum differentia- 
tion. 

42. Martinson, Ruth A., The Identifica- 
tion of the Gifted and Talented. 
Ventura: National/State Leadership 
Training Institute, 1973. 

This publication presents a rationale for 
the identification of the gifted and sug- 
gest appropriate identification proce- 
dures. Examples of identification ma- 
terials used by various school agencies 
are described. 

43. Mallery, David, Imaginative Teach- 
jng in Elementary Schools. Boston: 
National Association of Independent 
Schools, 1962. 

This monograph offers some practical ex- 
amples of gifted teaching for gifted child- 
ren. An excellent assistant for a resource 
teacher of the g[fted or f^ a regular class- 
room teacher of gifted children. 



44. McCurdy, Harold Grier, (editor) 
Barbara. New York: Ballantine 
Books, 1966. 

Edited by McCurdy in collaboration with 
Helen Follett, Barbara is the unconscious 
autobiography of a child genius. The book 
is a collection of Barbara's writings begin- 
ning at age four. 

45. Miller, Leonard M., (editor) Guidance 
for the Underachiever with Superior 
Ability. Washington, D. C: U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1961. 

This publication is a report of a conference 
held by the National Education Associa- 
tion Project on the academically gifted. 
Included are suggestions on how the guid- 
ance needs and problems of the under- 
achiever can 6e identified and met. 

46. Newland, T. Ernest, The Gifted in 
Socio-educational Perspective. Engle- 
wood Cliffs: Prentice Hall, Inc., 1976. 

Dr. Newland has written a scholarly, but 
personal, resource for thinking about the 
gifted. Included is the practical and philo^ 
sophical information necessary to set up 
an educational program which meets the 
needs of gifted children from all economic 
social and racial backgrounds. Concepts 
fundamental to teaching strategies are 
stressed throughout the book. The practi- 
cal suggestions should help educators 
develop lasting rather than sporadic prac- 
tices for the gifted. 

47. Nemiroff, Robert, (adapter) To Be 
Young, Gifted and Black. New York: 
New American Library, 1970. 

This book is the story of Lorraine Hans- 
berry in her own words. A playwright, 
Miss Hansberry is author of A Raisin in 
the Sun. 

48. Parnes, Sidney J. and Harding, 
Harold F., (editors) A Source Book for 
Creative Thinking. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1962. 

Creative education, the creative process 
and what research has to say about it, 
problem-solving procedures and case 
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studies are the areas explored by the more 
than 25 authors represented in this book. 
This collection of 29 articles and speeches 
and over 75 research summaries should 
give the general reader and teachers at 
all levels both orientation and a sense of 
direction for their own creative thinking. 

49. Raph, Jane B., Goldberg, Miriam L, 
and Passow. Harrow A., Bright Un- 
derachievers. New York: Teachers 
College Press, 1966. 

This publication presents a two-pronged 
approach to the study of academic under- 
achievement. It examines research in the 
area from 1925 through 1965 and de- 
scribes studies of underachieving stu- 
dents. A very good book for counselors 
and teachers. 

50. Renzulli, Joseph S., A Guidebook 
for Evaluating Programs for tlie 
Gifted and Talented. Ventura: Na- 
tional/State Leadership Training 
Institute on the Gifted and Talented, 
1975. 

This guidebook is written with several 
types of audiences in mind. Included are 
evaluation designs and concepts as well as 
discussions dealing with the role of eval- 
uation and the designing of an evaluation 
program. Basic references and sample 
instruments are also given. It is an excel- 
lent publication for educators responsible 
for special programs for the gifted. 

51. Reynolds, Maynard C, Early Admis- 
sion for Mentally Advanced Children. 
Washington, D. C: The Council for 
Exceptional Children, N.E.A., 1962. 

This publication discusses the pros and 
cons of early admission to school for gifted 
children. Included in the bulletin are re- 
ports on several early admission programs 
and a review of research in the area. ^ 

52. Rice, Joseph P., The Gifted — Devel- 
oping Total Talent. Springfield: 
Charles C. Thomas, 1970. 

This book gives an overview of the educa- 
tion of the gifted. Included is an excel- 



lent discussion on talent and identifica- 
tion of the gifted. A good reference for 
parents and teachers. 

Richland School District No. Two, 
Implementing a Program for Gifted 
Children: ALERT, A Resource Ap- 
proach. Columbia, S.C., 1975. 
This is a set of policies concerning the 
gifted child that was approved by the 
Columbia Board of Education. 

53. Rubin, Louis J., (editor) Improving 
In-Service Education: Proposals and 
Procedures for Change. Boston : 
Allyn and Bacon, 1971. 

This publication deals with the continu- 
ing education of teachers and includes an 
overview of some of the problems of 
teacher professional growth. Chapter 
commentaries give practical implications 
for in-service education and educational 
planners. A valuable book for principal, 
supervisors and administrators. 

54. Sanders, Norris M., Classroom Ques- 
tions — What Kinds? New York: 
Harper and Row, 1966. 

This text focuses on the types of questions 
classroom teachers ask and the levels of 
thinking required by students in respond- 
ing. Seven basic types of questions are 
defined and illustrated. The book should 
be a valuable aid to classroom teachers 
and to teachers of the gifted. 

55. Sanderlein, Owenita, Teaching 
Gifted Children. New York: A. S. 
Barnes & Co., 1973. 

In this book, a parent and teacher of the 
gifted addresses such questions as, "Is 
special education undemocratic?" and 
"Is genius respectable?" A book well 
worth reading by parents and teachers. 

56. School District of Kershaw County, 
New Opportunities for Gifted Chil- 
dren. Camden, S. C. April: 1974. 

This is a set of policies concerning the 
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gifted child that was approved by the Ker- 
shaw County Board of Education. 

57. Shaplln, Judson T., and Olds, Jr., 
Henry F., (editors) Team Teaching, 
New York: Harper and Row, 1964. 

In this book specialists in the field of team 
teaching discuss its place in education, 
its operation and value for tfie improve- 
ment and development of educational 
programs. 

58. Smith, Donald C, Personal and So- 
cial Adjustment of Gifted Adoles- 
cents, Washington, D. C: The Coun- 

- cil for Exceptional Children, NEA, 
1962. 

This is a report of a research study which 
examined simifarities and differences in 
the personal and social adjustment of 
intellectually gifted and average adoles- 
cents. 

59. Stanley, Julian C, Keating, Daniel 
P., and Fox, Lynn H., (editors) Mathe- 
matical Talent. Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 1974. 

This publication gives a report on a five 
year study of mathematically and scien- 
tifically precocious youth. It describes 
ways for such youth to move at an ac- 
celerated pace through high school and 
college before their intellectual talents 
are stifled and possibly wasted. 

60. Strange, Ruth, Helping Your Gifted 
Child. New York: E. P. Dutton, 1960. 

This is an easily read book covering such 
topics as the gifted as a preschooler, an 
elementary child and an adolescent. The 
role of the parent in the education of 
gifted children is also discussed. This is 
an excellent book for parents. 

61. Stephens, Thomas M., and Gibson, 
Arthur R., (editor) Acceleration and 
the Gifted. Columbus, Ohio:TheOhio 
State Department of Education. 

This is a handy and valuable reference 
book for educators, parents and the lay 
public. Five projects; relative to accelera- 



tion for the academically gifted are dis- 
cussed by Dr. Sidney Pressey, Dr. Harry 
Passow, Dr. Walter Barbe and other 
nationally known educators concerned 
about the gifted. 

62. Syphers, Dorothy F., Gifted and 
Talented Children: Practical Pro- 
gramming for Teachers and Princi- 
pals. Reston: Council for Excep- 
tional Children, 1972. 

This book gives a brief overview of some 
current thought on education of the gifted 
which has grown out of research and prac- 
tical experience. Included is an excellent 
chapter on grading. It is an excellent 
reference for administrators. 

63. Tannenbaum, Abraham J., Adoles- 
cent Attitudes Toward Academic 
Brilliance, New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1962. 

This book might impress someone as a 
^'doctoral dissertation" of Tannenbaum — 
very- "wordy." However, with a more 
careful reading, the reader finds that Dr. 
Tannenbaum has given stimulus to the 
study of the effect of mental superiority 
on the social status of its possessor. 

64. Tempest, N. R., Teaching Clever 
Children - 7-11, Boston: Roulledge 
and Kegan Paul, 1974. 

This publication is a report on a special 
study of 15 gifted children, I.Q. 130 and 
above, in a self-contained, full-time segre- 
gated class. Activities used, observations 
and problems arising from this study are 
discussed in a practical, easy to read style. 

65. Terman, Lewis M., and Oden, Melita, 
The Gifted Child Grows Up. Genetic 
Studies of Genius, Volume Four. 
Stanford: Stanford University, 1947. 

An analysis of the educational and voca- 
tional histories and general adjustment of 
over 1,000 subjects. This book is a follow- 
up of major research in the area of the 
gifted child. 
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66. Terman, Lewis M., and Oden. Melita 
H.. The Gifted Group at Mid-Life. Ge- 
netic Studies of Genius, Volume 
five, Stanford: Stanford University 
Press, 1960. 

This volume reports the 1950 through 
1955 follow-up of a study of approxima- 
tely 1,000 intellectually gifted individuals 
begun in 1921 by Lewis Terman. The book 
presents an overview of the group as they 
were in 1955. Members of the group are 
now in their mid-forties. This is an excel- 
lent book for those interested in the tech- 
niques of conducting a longitudinal study 
on gifted children. 

67. Torrance, E. Paul, (editor) Talent 
and Education. Minneapolis: Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1960. 

This is book four in the Modern School 
Practice series. It contains papers pre- 
sented at the 1958 Institute on Excep- 
tional Children sponsored by the Bureau 
of Educational Research, University of 
Minnesota. Such topics as the nature of 
abilities, enrichment of school curriculum, 
special grouping, acceleration, etc., are 
discussed. 



68. Torrance, E. Paul, Guiding Creative 
Talent Englewood Cliffs: Prentice 
Hall, 1962. 

Many original approaches for meeting the 
needs and problems of the gifted who may 
endure loneliness and isolation in order to 
achieve superiority are proposed in this 
publication. This book is directed toward 
educators, counselors, school psycholo- 
gists, social workers and guidance ex- 
perts. 

69. U. S. Department of Health. Educa- 
tion and Welfare. Education of the 
Gifted and Talented. Reported to the 
Congress of the United States, vol- 
ume one. Washington, D.C., 1971. 

This publication gives a status report on 
the education of gifted and talented 
children and youth in the United States. 
Included are recommendations for U. S. 
Office of Education action and four case 



studies of state education programs for 
the gifted. 

70. U. S. Department of Health. Educa- 
tion and Welfare, Education of the 
Gifted and Talented. Report to the 
Congress of the United States, vol- 
ume two, Washington. D. C, 1971. 

This publication includes the findings of 
surveys and studies made in conjunction 
with the status report prepared for Con- 
gress. Included are sections dealing with 
research on gifted and talented and its 
implications for education, an analysis 
of problems and priorities, analysis of 
regional hearings, state laws for gifted 
and talented. Project Talent findings, 
case studies of four states with programs 
for the gifted, assessment of present 
U. S. Office of Education delivery system 
to gifted and talented. 

71. Walsh, Ann Marie, Self-Concepts of 
Bright Boys with Learning Difficulties. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College. 1964. 

This publication reports the findings of a 
study of underachievement in school 
children, especially boys who, on the basis 
of high intelligence and social economic 
status, should be high achievers. Recom- 
mendations for further research in the 
area of underachievement are also given. 

72. Ward. Virgil S., (editor) The Gifted 
Student, A /Manual for Program Im- 
provement Atlanta: Southern Re- 
gional Education Board and Carnegie 
Corp.. 1962. 

This manual is a report of the Southern 
Regional Project Education of the Gifted. 
Included are guidelines for program devel- 
opment at the local level, suggestions for 
beginning" a professional library, a com- 
posite outline of knowledge and suggested 
guides to reading and discussion. 

73. Williams, Frank E.. Classroom Ideas. 
Buffalo: D.O.K. Publishers, 1970. 

This publication is filled with ideas for 
encouraging thinking and feeling. Also 
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included is a model for implementing 
cognitive - affective behaviors in the 
classroom. 

74. Witty, Paul A., (editor) The Gifted 
Child. New York: D. C. Heath & Co., 
1951 

A comprehensive description of the prob- 
lem of educating the gifted child. In- 
cluded are discussions of major research 
in identifying and caring for these chil- 
dren. 

75. Witty, Paul A., (editor) fteac//ng for 
the Gifted and the Creative Studerjt 
Newark: International Reading 
Association, 1971. 

Program suggestions appropriate to the 
reading characteristics of gifted children 
are given. Also included is an interesting 
chapter on family behaviors which may 
contribute to an early interest in reading 
by children. 



JOURNALS 

Gold, Marvin, (editor) Talents and Gifts. 
Mobile: The Association for the Gifted, 
University of South Alabama, 307 Uni- 
versity Boulevard, Mobile, Alabama, 
36688. Published four times per academic 
year. 

Thomas, M. Angele, (editor) Exceptional 
Children. Reston: The Council for Excep- 
tional Children, 1920 Association Drive, 
Reston, Virginia, 22091. Published eight 
times* a year, September-May. 

Aiello, Barbara, (editor) Teaching Excep- 
tional Children. Heston: The Council for 
Exceptional Children, 1920 Association 
Drive, Reston, Virginia, 22091. Published 
quarterly. 

Gowan, John C, (editor) The Gifted Child 
Quarterly. Northridge: The National Asso- 
ciation for Gifted Children, 9030 Darby 
Avenue, Northridge, California, 91324. 
Published quarterly. 



These publications are some of the jour- 
nals in which articles dealing with the 
education of the gifted will be found. The 
Periodical Guides found in college, uni- 
versity and public libraries will contain 
complete listings. The professional jour- 
nals of organizations such as the American 
Library Association and The National As- 
sociation of Secondary School Principals 
will sometimes be devoted to one topic 
such as the education of the gifted. 



NEWSLETTERS AND BULLETINS 

Because of the quantity of newsletters 
and bulletins published periodically in 
the area of the gifted, these have been 
omitted from this publication. Most news- 
letters are printed for members of state 
and local organizations and may or may 
"riot have regular publication dates. An 
example of a national bulletin which does 
have a regular publication schedule is 
the "National/State Leadership Training 
Institute on the Gifted and Talented 
Bulletin." This bulletin is printed by the 
National/^^^^ Leadership Training In- 
stitute on the Gifted and Talented, Ven- 
tura County, 316 West Second SL, Suite 
P.H-C, Los Angeles, CA 90012. It contains 
news of national interest. 



AUDIO VISUAL AIDS 

"Who is The Gifted Child?", Ventura 
County Schools, Ventura, CA, National/ 
State Leadership Training Institute. 
A filmstrip cassette tape presentation on 
the identification of gifted and talented 
students. 

Videotapes and slide tape presentations 
developed as activities of Title V, Section 
505 Project — 'Interstate Cooperative Ef- 
fort for Gifted and Talented," are avail- 
able to local educational agencies in each 
of the 10 participating states through 
respective state departments of ed uca- 
tion. These are as follows. 
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"Identification of the Gifted" A video- 
tape of a presentation by Dr. Miriam 
Goldberg, Columbia University. 
"Teaching Strategies." A videotape 
of teaching strategies used in pro- 
grams for the gifted in Florida and 
Georgia: Dr. Dorothy Sisk, University 
of South Florida, and Mrs. Shiriey 
Johnson, Columbia County Schools, 
Georgia. 

"National and State Programming." 
A videotape dealing with four state 
programs for the gifted, (Florida, 
Georgia, North Carolina and South 
Carolina); includes a review of the 
national picture. 

"Identification of the Gifted and 



Talented." A mediated simulation 
(slide-cassette tape) presentation 
dealing with the identification, selec- 
tion and placement of gifted and 
talented students. 
Other video tapes are in production and 
will be available through state depart- 
ments of education. 

The audiovisual materials listed here 
are by no means all of the available aids 
dealing with the education of the gifted 
and talented. They are mainly those pro- 
duced as activities connected with the 
Title V project. Others should be available 
through state media centers and libraries 
or for rent or purchase through commer- 
cial concerns. 
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EVALUATION FORM 



The Georgia Department of Education would like your evaluation of this publication. Would 
you take a few moments to fill in and mail this self-addressed, pre-stamped sheet? Thank 
you. 

1 . Name of publication : 

2. In what way do you use this publication? 

Planning guide 

Reference material 

Teaching tool 

. 3. Is the information contained in this publication available to you from any other source? 
^yes no 

If yes, what source? 



4. What information in this publication do you use? 
Use Not Use 

In-service education 

Terminology-Needs-Mistakes-Changes 

Guiding principles for in-service education 

. Needs assessment instrument 

_ Planning in-service education 

Teacher competencies 

Selected references 

5. Could other material or topics be included that would be useful to you? 

^yes __no 

If yes, what materials or topics? : 



. 6. What is your job title? 

Date 
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